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From the above consideration, I venture to 
conclude that Goethe, having become ac- 
quainted with Carey's poem, carried it for 
some time in his mind, until it had gone through 
the process of transformation intimated above, 
and finally wrote it out in a happy moment, 
retaining the general situation, rhyme and 
rhythm of his model. 

Julius Goebel. 



The New English. By T. L. Kington Oli- 
phant, of Balliol College. London, Mac- 
millan, 1886. Vol. I, pp. XXVII + 625. 
Vol. II, pp. XII + 527. 

Mr. Oliphant is a kind of Home Tooke 
redivivus. Home Tooke delighted in philo- 
logical chat ; so does Mr. Oliphant. Home 
Tooke is discursive, and despises philological 
method ; so does Mr. Oliphant. Home Tooke, 
notwithstanding, made a readable book, nay, 
in the course of time two readable books, out 
of odds and ends; Mr. Oliphant outdoes him, 
and makes three. 

Home Tooke's 'winged words' are not 
adapted to class-room flights, and neither are 
those of his successor. The elder author's 
work was neither a grammar, nor a treatise on 
etymology, nor a dictionary, but something 
which partook of the characters of all three, 
and here again his imitator is faithful to the 
model proposed. Home Tooke was an ardent 
Teutonophile, but Mr. Oliphant does not allow 
himself to be surpassed in this particular. In 
only two important respects does Mr. Oliphant 
appear as an innovator: he is a determined 
foe of neologism, and his index, unlike that 
appended to the Diversions of Purley, is a 
more rude and indigested mass than the work 
which it is to serve in the capacity of a clue. 

The reviewer is unwillingly forced to the 
conclusions just announced. There are so 
few English and American laborers in the field 
of English philology, that any accession to 
their number can not but be welcome, and the 
loss of even a single scholar, especially one 
possessed of Mr. Oliphant's evident geniality 
and perseverance, would be severely felt. We 
welcome so extensive a collection of interest- 
ing and valuable facts as is here presented to 
us ; nevertheless, we are obliged to adhere to 



the opinions already expressed, and will now 
endeavor to substantiate them by reference to 
Mr. Oliphant's own pages. He is much given 
to philological chat, and, in fact, these two 
volumes are chiefly composed of it ; so, for 
example (I, 207): "In other Wills of this time 
(Early English Text Society) we see overseer, 
one who looks after the execution of the will, 
p. 11; also pipe of wine; the word worsted is 
now becoming common, p. 19. We hear of a 
bras pot, p. 22; not brasen." Again (II, 196): 
"There are the new phrases be japanned (enter 
into holy orders), one of easy virtue, jolly dog, 
round robin (a kind of remonstrance used in 
the Navy). A ship may be scuttled; this 
Romance word differs from the Scandinavian 
scuttle (fugere) of 1712. A man may catch a 
crab when rowing. Something may turn up 
trumps. The verb track here stands for vadere; 
hence, I suppose, comes make tracks." These 
observations are chiefly lexical, and could well 
be spared if the New English Dictionary were 
completed. Not so the following (II, 207) : 
"It seems that governesses were sometimes 
very badly treated, i. 359. It was a new thing 
for noblemen and their wives to go themselves 
to the shops of tailors and dressmakers, iii. 191. 
The old terms for a father had been Square- 
toes and Hunks ; these were now succeeded 
by the more respectful Old Gentleman, iii. 225; 

governor was to come later We see 

that fast young ladies were well known in 1811; 
a long list of their tricks, played on their friends, 
is given in iv. 137. Children, coming in after 
dinner, had to drink the health of every one at 
table, iv. 197; I myself have heard some of 
these victims in later years describe their suf- 
ferings on these occasions." Whether these 
latter remarks concern The New English, or 
would be more appropriately included in a 
volume on Manners and Customs, Sociology, 
or Folk-Lore, may be left to the decision of 
the reader. That Mr. Oliphant is discursive, 
and that he despises philological method, as 
understood by Grimm, Boeckh, Ritschl, Diez 
or Curtius, will scarcely need further illustra- 
tion than the passage already quoted. But, 
lest there should remain any doubt concerning 
the competency of Mr. Oliphant as a guide in 
English philology, he shall be permitted to 
testify in his own closing words (II, 244): "Let 
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the beginner first buy the 'Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels, ' with Wickliffe's and Tyndale's 
versions ; these, printed in four columns side 
by side, make a moderate volume, and are 
published by J. Smith, Soho Square, London. 
Let him next get Thorpe's 'Analecta Anglo- 
Saxonica' (a glossary is attached), published 
by Arch, Cornhill ; the extracts given here 
range from the year 890 to 1205." Has Mr. 
Oliphant, then, never heard of Henry Sweet? 

Whether a work consisting of nearly nine 
hundred octavo pages of such observations as 
we have quoted is readable or not, will depend 
largely upon the taste of the individual into 
whose hands the book happens to fall. That 
few people will care to read it through at a 
sitting may safely be predicted. On the other 
hand, those who relish the dainty devices of 
language, without caring to study it seriously; 
those who occasionally 'drop into' philology, 
as Mr. Wegg did into poetry; in short, those 
persons who would greedily devour a series of 
linguistic 'Notes and Queries,' with the queries 
omitted, and frequent scraps of general anti- 
quarian lore included, will often turn to this 
source for tidbits of novel flavor, and while 
away a half hour in the search and the fruition. 
Why the English scholar, for whom it contains 
much useful information, will not resort to it 
more frequently, can be better explained in a 
later comment upon the Index. 

Mr. Oliphant is an ardent Teutonophile. 
True, he would hardly go to the same length 
as his master, who gravely makes the asser- 
tion : "The bulk and foundation of the Latin 
language is Greek, but a great part of the Latin 
is the language of our Northern ancestors, 
grafted upon the Greek. And to our Northern 
language the etymologist must go, for that 
part of the Latin which the Greek will not 
furnish : and there, without any twisting or 
turning or ridiculous forcing and torturing of 
words, he will easily and clearly find it." 

But, if Mr. Oliphant's notions of etymology 
are sounder, his love for the Germanic element 
of our language is even more vehement ; this 
love being prone to manifest itself in the form 
of violent prejudice against French writers and 
vocables. Hence leaps sarcasm, trenchant yet 
delicate, like the following: "Voltaire had 
many years earlier told his countrymen that 



an old Warwickshire barbarian had lived, 
whose works contained grains of gold overlaid 
with much rubbish ; something might have 
been made of the man, had he lived at Paris 
at the right time and formed himself upon 
Racine, or better still, upon Monsieur Arouet." 
And hence flow statements as questionable 
as this: "Gibbon was equally careful, admir- 
able French scholar as he was, to write English 
alone in his text." If Mr. Oliphant means the 
text of the History, he may be correct ; but 
Gibbon's correspondence would tell a different 
tale. In 1756 he writes "You ask me, when I 
shall come into England ? How should I 
know it ? .... I design .... to put in use all my 
machines next spring in order to come over. . . . 
Has marriage produced any changement in his 
way of living ?. . . The Englishman who lodges 
in our house is little sociable, at least for a 
reasonable person." And thus in 1774: "Eh 
bien, alas, she is"... Again in 1775: "The 
first chapter has been composed de nouveau 
three times. . . . The ecclesiastical part, for in- 
stance, is written out in fourteen sheets, which 
I mean to refondre from beginning to end." 
Not to extend this catalogue of Gibbon's sins 
unduly, a letter of Nov. 8, 1792, contains the 
following French terms and phrases : mes 
bonnes amis, petit Ouchy, emigre's, belle comme 
un ange. In his indictment of penny-a-liner's 
English, Mr. Oliphant is not too severe, and 
his advocacy of pure and simple English, were 
it somewhat more moderate, would be felt by 
all true lovers of their tongue to be just. He 
would persuade us to confine ourselves to the 
English of Dryden and Swift ; he regrets the 
loss of Augustan English, as a contemporary 
of Apuleius or Boethius may have mourned the 
corruption of Augustan Latin. We must not 
forget, however, with all our admiration of 
pure diction, that, had the language of Cicero 
remained intact, and continued in its imperial 
position, we should have been deprived of the 
three great literatures which have arisen out 
of its decay; that the ruin and renovation 
begun by Seneca, were perfected, though not 
terminated, by Cervantes and Lope de Vega ; 
and that the affinities of Dante were rather 
with Lucan than with his professed master, 
Virgil. 

These two volumes contain so much material 
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capable of being turned to account by scholars, 
that, despite all that adverse criticism might 
be able to urge, students of English would 
still regard them as a boon, were they provided 
with full and well arranged indexes. But the 
exclusion of nearly all Romance words from 
the index greatly diminishes the utility of the 
work, and to this drawback is added another 
arising from the confusion which reigns in the 
index as it now stands. If the Index Society 
should have occasion to cite new examples of 
comic entries, it would find rich stores at the 
end of Vol. II. 
As an example, this series may serve : 

"Collections of Plutarch; Collepixie; Collier; Col- 
lier, Jeremy; Collier (ship); Collier's Dramas; Colli- 
gener; Collop; Cologne." 

Or the following : — 

"Swift as thought; Swift, Dean; Swift (passer); 
Swiftsure, the ; Swig; Swill." 

Surely comment is unnecessary on such lists 
as these. 

To sum up in a word : Mr. Oliphant would 
have succeeded better, had he been less am- 
bitious. His book is neither literature nor 
philology; it is too burdened with the raw 
material of learning to be the former, and too 
unscientific and inaccurate to be the latter. 
Notwithstanding, it is a storehouse of facts ; 
and he who has the patience to explore it, will 
be well rewarded for his labor. 



University of California. 



Albert S. Cook. 



Glossar zu den Liedern der Edda (Saemundar 
Edda) von Hugo Gering. Paderborn, 
1887, pp. VIII + 200. [Bibliothek der 
altesten deutschen Litteratur-Denkmiiler. 
VIII. Band]. 

The lack of a special reference dictionary to 
the poems of the Edda has long been seriously 
felt by every student of Old Norse poetry. 
While not intended definitively to fill the ex- 
isting gap, the present book nevertheless con- 
tributes appreciably toward it and is a very 
welcome addition to existing glosses. 

The Edda text upon which Gering has based 
his glossary is the excellent Lieder der alteren 
Edda by Hildebrand, whose readings and 
orthography are followed except in the in- 



stances noted below ; variants are, however, 
not taken into consideration. Words other 
than those that constantly recur are cited under 
their inflected forms and referred in each in- 
stance to their proper strophe and line. All 
other words are only cited in their typical use ; 
an omission that naturally much impairs the 
usefulness of the dictionary. Compounds are 
glossed under their first member only. 

The only new readings unconditionally ac- 
cepted occur in the verses below which are 
amended to read as follows : 
Vsp. 28,3 brotinnvarbor<Sveggr(Mullen- 

hoff). 

32, 2 blaudgum tlvur (Mullenhoff). 

57, 3 gusar (Grundtvig). 

(Grundtvig: meftan eitri gusar) 

4 sp$r gldftum ' ' 

(Grundtvig: ok um spyr gldSum;) 

7 vargs at dauffa (Bugge). 
Bdr. 6. 7 flet fagrlega (Sijmons). 

H$m. 9, 5 er minn fridill (Bugge). 

25 ', 3 svdt at dr Hy'mir " 
Ls. 9, 5 ISzkSu eigi mundu, 

Hrbl. 73, 6 ef ' ek komonk yfir sundit. (Sij- 
mons). 
Skm. 33, 5 es pufengit hefir (Sijmons). 

34,5 hve ekfyrbyd, " 

6 hve ek fyrbanna " 

Hdv. 39, 2 efia svd matargdtfan, " 

3 at vcerit piggja pegit, " 

5j, 4 maSr manni (Mullenhoff). 

73, 1 Tveir 'ru einsherjar; " 
Hyndl. 8, 6 frd godum komna, (Sijmons). 
HH. I. 42, 2 Idttund slodum hreina, (Bugge). 
Grp. 35, 7 heitr pd fljdtla for (Sijmons). 
Gud~r. I. 16, 3 svd attdrflutu " 

Sig. 22, 7 ok eptirvarp " 

61, 6 gddra rtib~a, 
Heir. 2, 3 hvarfftist hofub~, " 

Gudr. II.24, 4 ok akarn brunnin, 

' ' III. 4, 3 jo fur dneisan, (Bugge). 
Am. 1, 4 s& vas nyt ftsstum; ( Vigfusson) 

go, 5 varda vdn lygi, 
Of the multitude of new readings by Vigfusson, 
adopted in the Corpus Poeticum Boreale, but 
one is found in the above list, viz. Am. 1, 4. 
Only the words supplied by Grundtvig to fill 
the lacunae in Vsp. 57, 3 and 4 are glossed 
under their corrected forms ; the other changes 
are merely noted under the forms used by 
Hildebrand. 
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